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at Whitehall, they soon showed that two expulsions had taught
them nothing. Instead of a policy of conciliation, which alone
might have preserved them in power, they adopted severe
measures against all concerned in the military revolution of the
autumn. They are said to have dismissed no less than 1,500
veteran officers, whose only offence usually was adherence to
the army leaders during the recent troubles. They even de-
pleted their own ranks and expelled Vane and others for sitting
in council with the army leaders to discuss what kind of con-
stitution to adopt. Yet they refused to enlarge their number,
and denied seats to some of the excluded members, who, with
Prynne at their head, demanded readmission. Instead they
reverted to their old plan of 1653 of recruiting the house rather
than dissolving it. They would retain their own places and
would be the judges of the fitness of the newly elected members.
As soon as news of the restoration of the Rump reached
Monck, he began his march southwards. Lambert's army, dis-
contented through lack of pay and shattered in morale by
recent events, melted away, especially after Fairfax, on behalf
of the parliament, had seized York in their rear. During the
month that Monck's journey occupied, he received many peti-
tions and addresses in favour of the readmission of the excluded
members, which was generally regarded as an essential pre-
liminary to the election of a free parliament. His taciturnity
was already well known, and was now of the greatest advantage.
Apart from emphatic declarations against kingship or govern-
ment by a single person, he suffered no hint of his ultimate
intentions to get abroad. Probably he hoped that the king
would be restored, but for the present he had no definite plans
and, like Oliver Cromwell before him, intended to wait on
events. As the French ambassador remarked, he was now the
most powerful man in England and all parties sought his aid.
Uncertainty as to the course he intended to pursue was respon-
sible for his cool reception in London (3 February), when he was
greeted with cries for a free parliament, but no other welcome.
The first indication Monck gave of his view of the situation
was in his speech to parliament. He told the members that as
he marched from Scotland the people everywhere seemed
unanimous in desiring a free and full parliament, that the
present body should fix a date for its own dissolution, and that
the excluded members should be readmitted without any test.